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Professor Henneman's keen analysis makes clear the genesis 
of it. 

None of the papers is more significant of the things for which 
the author stood than the group devoted to such subjects as 
"English Studies in the South," and "Historical Studies in the 
South since the War," in which one perceives his generous 
participation in and judicious estimate of all that could help the 
intellectual development of his people. But space precludes ex- 
tended comment upon these. 

That which shows the best critical power of the author is the 
study of James Lane Allen. It is no mere biography, no mere 
eulogium, but a fine piece of philosophical criticism, in which 
the larger purpose and intent of Mr. Allen's work as a whole is 
traced from the beginning. His developing power, the gradual 
coming of a conscious artistic purpose larger than that of most 
of our writers, and the perfected style that sets his work" apart 
from that of others, — all this is clearly presented and attractively 
phrased. Professor Henneman is by no means a stylist himself, 
in the sense of seeking the smart phrase ; but he writes effect- 
ively, and indeed with that sort of control and poise that best 
accords with the serious purpose of his criticism. 

I cannot better close this notice of the volume than by sincere 
assent to certain phrases used by the friends who have prepared 
it is a fitting tribute to Professor Henneman's memory. "From 
him," says Mr. Trent, "students of our Southern history can 
learn to be loyal without being in the least reactionary." And 
says Mr. Bruce, "when death claims such a man, the whole 
South may well feel that it has lost in him one of its most 
valiant servants. " Pierce Butler. 



The Classic Point of View. By Kenyon Cox. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

This is a book that everyone should read. Everyone should 
know something of art, and rarely do we find its eternal princi- 
ples set forth with such lucidity. One of our greatest artists 
and the one who is carrying on most brilliantly the great Vene- 
tian tradition — of all living painters the one who comes nearest 
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to the spirit and technique of Paul Veronese — Mr. Cox is a 
master craftsman, and qualified as are few to speak on technical 
questions. He is also an eminent art critic, possessed of a 
broad culture and familiar with the productions of all climes 
and all ages. This wide knowledge, this mastery of technical 
problems, would be useless for purposes of authorship unless 
guided by sound taste and capacity for expression in words. 
Many artists have so personal a way of seeing things that any 
work differing from their own seems to them wrong. Others 
have catholic appreciation, but defective capacity for expression. 

At rare intervals knowledge, taste, and capacity for utterance 
are united in one man, and then we have a book like Fromentin's 
"Les Maitres d' Autrefois" or this of Mr. Cox's. 

And there was never a time when the message which Mr. Cox 
utters with such clearness was more needed. Art has of late 
years fallen into chaos. The great annual exhibitions are largely 
responsible for this. Amid such a crowd a man can hope to 
attract attention only by crying at the top of his voice. To be 
noticed, it is not enough to do good work; something sensational 
must be achieved. And so men leave the ancient paths that led 
to the glories of the past, and seek to astound the public by the 
originality — which usually means the crudity — of their pro- 
ductions. To succeed they must be noticed, and to be noticed 
they must startle the public. If a picture makes a sensation, it 
is pretty sure to find a purchaser, no matter how atrocious it 
may be. 

One of the greatest evils of modern art is the critics. There 
was never anything like our modern art criticism. In the old 
days, art criticism was too conservative, failing to recognize 
merit in anything that left the beaten track. Now, most of our 
art critics are like the painters, anxious to make a sensation at 
any cost. Like the artists, their ambition is to "epater le 
bourgeois." They cannot assert their superiority by praising 
what seems beautiful to the normal man; but by going into 
ecstasy over works that offend every canon of sound criticism, 
by declaring that the most intolerable product of perverse ugli- 
ness is a marvel of genius, they can prove that they possess a 
perception surpassing that of the vulgar herd. People are 
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strangely prone to believe anything that they see in print ; and 
while their common sense revolts at these monstrosities, they 
come to accept them because a lot of smart critics tell them that 
they are the thing to admire. It is not too much to say that a 
majority of the published criticism on contemporary art is really 
a misfortune, leading astray the artists and the public alike. 

At such a time Mr. Cox's book comes as a trumpet-peal, 
calling the scattered hosts back to the true path that leads to 
sanity and beauty. Only those art manifestations that are sane 
and healthy and fair to look upon can hope to endure. Every 
other form of artistic production is but a fad which may be 
carried forward for a few years by a blare of trumpets, but 
which is sure in the long run to be consigned to the scrap-heap. 
Not all cultivated men are critics. The most of them may be 
misled for a time; but the meretricious gradually palls upon 
them and the works that embody some conception of truth and 
beauty ultimately prevail. It is a pity, however, that the ugly 
and the perverse should have a temporary success. If everybody 
would read Mr. Cox's book the number of such temporary suc- 
cesses would be vastly diminished. In nothing else written of 
late is the gospel of truth and beauty and of sound workmanship 
so happily set forth. We have much talk of truth and beauty 
in art by those who have little knowledge and cannot impart to 
others the reason of their faith. Here is a book that sets forth 
the true principles in a way that makes a comprehension of them 
possible to all who read; and its dimensions are so moderate 
that no reader need be discouraged. He may not be a great 
art-critic when he has read it ; but his feet will be set upon the 
right road. George B. Rose. 



The Letters of Richard Henry Lee. Collected and edited by James 
Curtis Ballagh, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of American History in the 
Johns Hopkins University. Volume I, 1762-1778. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 191 1. pp. xxvii, 467. Price, $2.50 net. 

Scarcely any man of like prominence in his day is so little 
known as Richard Henry Lee. This is due in no small degree 
to the fact that no adequate collection of his papers has hitherto 
been made. The two-volume Memoir published by his grandson 



